Chapter III
FRANCE ON JUNE 25, 1940
ON the morrow of the signing of the Armistice Conventions
Marshal Petain was confronted with a complete military,
political, and social collapse, and a grave economic situation.
This situation places serious obstacles in his path, but at the same
time ensures him invaluable advantages.
Let us define the value of these various elements.
I. The Collapse of Institutions
The collapse of all institutions and the dislocation of all
organizations on the date of the armistice are incontestable
facts.
i, THE MILITARY COLLAPSE
The French Army dissipated like smoke immediately upon the
making of the armistice.
The number of killed and wounded was comparatively small,
considering the enormous masses of men engaged in die opera-
tions, but the number of missing was very large. It was soon to
be established that more than 1,800,000 French soldiers, the most
vigorous section of the population, were prisoners.
That is not the whole story. The rest of the metropolitan
army was btoken up.
Totally disordered, left without supplies or provisions, the
units disintegrated; individually or in little groups officers and
men went scattering up and down throughout France. Many
soldiers made their own way to their homes (Communique of the
Secretary of State for War, August 21, 1940); others, desirous
of continuing the struggle, took ship for England. Discipline,
which according to the old military adage is "the chief strength
of armies," was dead.
The armistice, moreover, imposes demobilization on France,
and the reduction of her effectives to the numbers necessary to
maintain order in her metropolitan territory and her possessions
overseas*
The Government now in reality had at its disposal no armed
force in the home country. It had no units remaining intact
except in North Africa and in the Middle East,
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